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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

FROM THE NINETIES TO THE PRESENT 

A Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman. Henry Holt & Co. 
Poems New and Old, by Henry Newbolt. Dutton & Co. 
Poems, with Fables in Prose (2 vols.), by Herbert Trench. 

Constable & Co., Ltd. 
Later Poems, by Bliss Carman, with an Appreciation by 

R. H. Hathaway. McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 
The Collected Poems of James Elroy Flecker. With an 

Introduction by J. C. Squire. Alfred A. Knopf. 

"Let us thank God," Hawthorne once said apropos of 
our Puritan ancestry, "for having given us such ancestors. 
And let each succeeding generation thank God for being 
so much the further removed from them." These poets, 
with the exception of Flecker, are men who struck their 
pace roughly in the nineties; and though they may write 
about the Marne or the ravaging of Belgium, they belong 
to another poetic period than the present. They have 
standards, but not the standards of today. 

Historically, Mr. Housman's A Shropshire Lad can 
scarcely be overestimated. Before directness was the 
fashion, it aimed at and achieved a straightforward 
simplicity. It stripped away turgid rhetoric and elaborate 
decoration, relying upon the simple human emotions, 
plainly expressed, for its effect. And it set a standard of 
metrical precision which immediate successors could not 
safely disregard. (Mr. Trench did disregard it, with 
disastrous results.) At once, and deservedly, the book 
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became a model, and its influence upon the English poets 
has been amazingly widespread. 

But one must keep the historical point in mind to give 
the book its full due. Today, with a great war just past, 
one is inclined to comment on the abnormally high 
mortality rate in Shropshire. Something over half the 
poems have death in the abstract in the theme; and about 
a quarter of the poems deal with death in the specific. 
The gallows is well represented, and one inconsiderate 
lover cuts his throat "from ear to ear" while in his 
mistress' arms — after which horror she tastes something 
salty, and he has time for a speech. The truth is, death 
with Mr. Housman is not ever death but always the 
thought of it— he gets the sweeter half of its sorrow and 
none of its pain. As a result his poems have a true and 
clear, but a thin emotional base. 

His themes, always so purified of any possible pain, are 

expressed with a direct deftness which is characteristic 

of the book — and of the standard which it set. One short 

poem of exile will show the quality of the workmanship. 

'Tis time, I think, by Wenlock town 

The golden broom should blow; 
The hawthorne, sprinkled up and down 

Should charge the land with snow. 
Spring will not wait the loiterer's time 

Who keeps so long away; 
So others wear the broom, and climb 
The hedgerows heaped with may. 
Oh, tarnish late on Wenlock Edge, 
Gold that I never see; 
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Lie long, high snowdrift in the hedge 
That will not shower on me. 

Notice the preciseness of the accent, the full-stop, 
compact quatrain, the definitely marked line. There is 
nothing loose. Tightness characterizes it. And therein, 
to my mind, lies the chief contrast to be made between 
the best work of the nineties and of today. The one aims 
at precision, the other at effectiveness. The one is rather 
sparing in its use of figures, employs simpler never-com- 
plicated comparisons; the other relies upon striking 
metaphors, explosive effects, only too often overdone. 

Mr. Newbolt's work has the same ease and accuracy of 
expression. It never stumbles, never hesitates. He is at 
his best in the semi-dramatic pieces. The Fighting 
Temeraire is justly well known, and the refrain of The Song 
oj the Sou'wester (indeed all his refrains are good) has a fine 
rushing swing to it. One can always be sure a poem by 
Mr. Newbolt will not disappoint — whether it will give the 
highest esthetic satisfaction or not is another matter. 

The work of Mr. Trench is sharply in contrast. His 
muse in his Stanzas on Poetry sets him rather an appalling 
task which he quite reasonably recoils from. But he has 
nevertheless a tendency to assume rather pompously the 
bardic robes. The direct simplicity of A Shropshire Lad 
is alien to him (one finds in his vocabulary such words as 
chthonian, enorm, umbratility, augurial, and gurges), and 
his metres are wooden. On the other hand he makes a 
bid for the richly sensuous (notably in parts of Deirdre 
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Wedded, where he comes nearest success) — something Mr. 
Housman does not attempt. 

From A Shropshire Lad to Bliss Carman's Later Poems 
and the work of Flecker is a long journey, but, in the case 
of Mr. Carman at least, down a fairly straight road. Mr. 
Housman's volume had a feeling for nature, but chiefly 
for nature with people in it. Mr. Carman has more of 
an eye for nature herself and a conventional felicity in 
description — although there is a touch too much of soft- 
ness in his view of her. His link with Mr. Housman is 
again in the precision of his workmanship and a moder- 
ately marked affection for the quatrain. This volume, 
gathered, as I take it, from his later books, shows that he 
has not been out of touch with developments. There is in 
it a turning toward the effective figure which is modern. 

Gold are the great trees overhead, 

And gold the leaf-strewn grass, 
As though a cloth of gold were spread 

To let a seraph pass. 

This has the contemporary touch, as has — 

Through the street of St. Germain 
March the tattered hosts of rain. 

There is no reason why the virtues of this precisely 
marked rhythm should not be combined with the modern 
vividness — indeed the trend is toward a reconciliation of 
the schools. But Mr. Carman has not effected the 
reconciliation. He belongs to the nineties — with a vigor 
of his own. 
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James Elroy Flecker, the last of these poets whom we 
have to consider, is at once the youngest and esthetically 
the finest. The tragedy, too, of incompleteness adds a 
glamour to his work; for it was only about 1908 that he 
struck his real pace, and in 191 5 he died at thirty-one. 
The French Parnassians are his avowed models — and he 
admires them chiefly for the finish of their workmanship. 
Their doctrine, he thought, would redeem English 
poetry "from the formlessness and the didactic tendencies 
which are now [1913] in fashion." Taking his stand then 
for a well-controlled expression (his rhythms, like Hous- 
man's, are generally sharply marked) he yet employs 
exotic material, and he has the current passion for color 
and ocular vividness — the "statuesque" or picture 
quality he admires in the Parnassians. 

So Flecker, serving in the precision of his form as a 
link between the 1890's and the 1920's, is distinctly a 
contemporary in spirit (and will people never learn that 
the contemporary movement is not a question of form 
but one of vision!). "It is not the poet's business," he 
says, "to save a man's soul, but to make it worth saving." 
And, without didacticism, he turns to beauty. 

In the volume are several of Flecker's translations from 
the French poets he admired — translations which are 
brilliant successes. I have not tested their accuracy, but 
they are fine poetry in the new language, which is mainly 
to be desired. And this short poem may show something 
<f the nature of Flecker's own work: 
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A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 

The trees, the wind, the golden day. 

At last they knew that they had died 

When they heard music in that land, 
And someone there stole forth a hand 

To draw a brother to his side. 

The transition from one century to the next, then, has 
been marked by a shift in emphasis. A technical precise- 
ness plus the minor chords of emotion is no longer 
sufficient. Those qualities may and do and ought to exist. 
But the modernist, before he approves, now looks for 
something more than mere deftness. A clear-cut image 
generally indicates a clearly grasped idea, and before there 
can be vividness — that contemporary fetich — there must 
usually be vivid feeling. Royall Snow 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PARIS NOTES 

Jean Cocteau's new book begins with a charming 
medley of disconnected images: 

Arbres, bocal d'oiseaux, feu de bengale, etc. — 
but closes with eight-line stanzas that Malherbe might 
have polished, and four-line stanzas not unlike Gautier's. 

Paul Valery's best productions are crisp flowers of the 
purest classicism. Valery and Cocteau — a strange 
encounter in the noble garden of French verse. Fancy 
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